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At Lille the prospects of peace depended on the moderates in the
Legislative Councils prevailing over die corrupt Directors. A secret
approach to Malmesbury by one of the plenipotentiaries, urging
him to await the triumph of the peace party, prolonged negotiations
for many weeks after rational hope of a successful issue had faded.
The British Government, needing it so much and assured by
Malmesbury that peace would sap the failing strength of the Re-
volution, abased itself and went on exchanging notes about the
return of Dutch and Spanish colonies. It subsequently transpired
that the new French Foreign Minister, Talleyrand, was using these
delays to speculate in British Funds.

With the expiry of Carnot's term as President of the Directory on
August 24th, 1797, his colleagues completed their plans for an appeal
to die sword. Behind them were the power and prestige of the
young hero to whom their leader, Barras, had given his first chance.
General Bonaparte did not love Barras, but he loved the peace
party and the Royalists of the Club de Clichy even less. At the
moment he was negotiating the final formalities of the Treaty of
Campo Formio, which was to set the seal on the preliminary peace
of Leoben and substitute France for Austria as the dominant power
in Italy and the Adriatic. His bloodless conquest of Venice and the
Ionian Islands had fired his imagination: he saw himself as the
successor of the Doges, holding the golden East in fee, using the
Venetian fleet to seize Malta from die Knights of St. John and
striking through Egypt to found a new empire in the Levant and
India. Such a policy was utterly incompatible with peace with
England: now, when that greedy, soulless power was decaying
at the centre, was the moment to strike off her eastern tentacles.
Her subsidised allies were all gone and she could do nothing with-
out them.

With these thoughts the young conqueror addressed a flamboyant
proclamation to his troops. "France," he told them, "is separated
from us by the mountains; but should it be necessary you will
traverse them with the speed of an eagle to maintain the Constitu-
tion, to defend Liberty and to protect the Government and
Republic." This document he had circulated through France,
where it made a great impression. For though the war-weary,
faction-torn country longed for peace, it longed for a saviour even
more, and the romantic hero of Lodi and Rivoli seemed the one